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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



SECRETARY KUSK AND THE FARMERS. 

The Hon. Jeremiah M. Busk, who is at the head of the Department of 
Agriculture, tells us in the April Review of a serious and ominous present 
plight of American agriculture. Unfortunately, he uses the language of the 
rostrum. This is always a difficult language from which to winnow, but, 
briefly stated, his case seems to be this : 

(1) One-half of our population depends directly on agriculture; the pros- 
perity of all is founded on it ; it is the basis of society. 

(2) Farmers constitute a " class," and this class has not got its fair share 
of the good things American prosperity has yielded. "We cannot expect them 
not to feel sore over this, and their discontent threatens " a grave disturbance 
in the equilibrium of national affairs." 

(3) Those who are not farmers are deplorably ignorant as to the real con- 
dition of the farmer, the needs of American agriculture, and its relation to 
other industries and to the general prosperity. 

(4) The duty of the hour is to undertake at once an earnest and thought- 
ful study of American agriculture and to learn the needs and conditions of 
American farmers. 

The precise way in which the results of this study are to be made effect- 
ive in ameliorating the condition of the farmer is not indicated. After all, 
is not the Secretary's entire fabric founded on a fiction ? 

(1) It is quite true that society cannot be maintained without food- 
producers. Neither can it be maintained without millers and butchers and 
grocers and cooks and the whole round of purveyors and workers. Nor 
can American agriculture be carried on without the help of wheelwrights 
and blacksmiths and tailors and milliners and others who work in the service 
of civilization. 

Farming is the basis of the social organization only in the sense of hav- 
ing been its beginning. The first settlers of a new country are, as a rule, all 
farmers. Later, those suited to handicrafts and to trade take advantage of 
the chance to improve their condition that the growing prosperity of the 
community offers, and the community benefits by their work. In the 
advanced condition the work of the carpenter is as important as that of the 
farmer. 

The fact that those in one industry outnumber those in another does not 
give them a greater claim to consideration. A farmer is not a farmer because 
farming is the basis of society ; he is a farmer because his circumstances, his 
tastes, or his capacity indicates that farming is the business or the labor by 
which he can best make his way in the world. If his neighbor selects an- 
other occupation, he follows it without the least obligation to do more for 
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the farmer, nor need the farmer do more for him, than ordinary business con- 
siderations suggest. Both are free men, and both are entitled to what they 
can fairly get in the struggle for existence. If either has made a mistake, he 
suffers the consequences. 

What is " truly the basis of our national prosperity " is not farming, nor 
any other occupation, nor is it "labor." It is industry, skill, frugality, and 
fair dealing. The sphere in which these are applied is immaterial. 

(2) If farmers constitute a " class," it is a class that is not chained to the 
tilling of the ground. It has, with us, the opportunities that our institutions 
provide for all ; and it takes full advantage of them. The farmer's son not 
only may, but does, seek his fortune in other fields ; he sometimes finds it, 
too. The majority of the very small — the comparatively insignificant— num- 
ber of " rich men of the city " are removed from the farm by hardly more 
than a single generation. Many adventurers fail, but all may seek, and 
those whose spirit of caution deters them from seeking have no mean conso- 
lation in the certain livelihood that even reasonably good farming insures. 
The shiftless and the incompetent fail in farming as they fail elsewhere, but 
thrift and industry and intelligent adjustment to conditions succeed there, 
perhaps to a less degree, but with more certainty, than elsewhere. It is a 
question, not of class, but of personal equation. The equilibrium of national 
affairs will be gravely disturbed, not when farming does not pay so well as 
other industries, but when industrious and frugal men have to bolster up the 
indolent and shiftless, or when the national arm shelters one industry at the 
cost of another. 

(3) Those who are not farmers will render thebest service to the world by 
close and intelligent application to the work they find to their hands, and by 
seeking no favors at the cost of others. Farmers themselves, if a fair chance 
is allowed them, can and will look out for their own condition more effect- 
ively than others can. The needs of American agriculture can then safely be 
left to them ; and the general prosperity will be best subserved if every man 
attends well to bis own business and allows others an equal chance to attend 
to theirs. A sentimental sympathy with farmers will do them no good, and 
may do them harm. 

(4) Our duty of the hour, so far as the farmer is concerned, is to see that 
he has a fair field. With this, he need ask no favor. One thing he has a 
right to demand, and is justified in seeking by every means he can compass ; 
that is, free access to the markets of the world. His most serious trouble is 
that he is penned in a corner by those who are working him as a source of 
profit. Through his necessities, which are imperative, he is squeezed like a 
lemon by those who make his tools and his clothing and nearly all he has to 
buy. In this regard he is no worse off— and he could be no worse off— than 
are the rest of our working population. He has, indeed, the advantage that 
he can provide himself with the barest sustenance without buying ; he need 
not actually starve. 

It is one of his great misfortunes that he is subjected to the deluding 
flattery—often unconscious — of those who talk of him and to him, after the 
manner of Mr. Secretary Kusk. He is told that the world cannot get on 
without him, with an implication that this places him in an exceptionally 
proud position, and he is often simple enough to look with special confidence 
on those who tell it to him. He is simple enough, too, to think that he could 
so wield the great power of the agricultural vote as to better his condition 
by legislation. He little knows the men who rule him. They do not live by 
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labor. They live by the business of politics ; by the controlling of elections 
and the use of that control for profit. What with the offices they are per- 
mitted to distribute and the corruption-funds they collect from men who are 
interested in class legislation, they make their business pay handsomely, 
directly and indirectly. Enough of the business element of politics is allied 
with manufacturing industries to make manufacturers sometimes our most 
dangerous, though not our most conspicuous, politicians. Through them 
the farmer and the workingman generally are overtaxed right and left. 
They are made to pay tribute to trusts and combinations, to the pension 
agents, and to the bummers and deadbeats who discovered their wounds only 
a quarter of a century after they had fled from their last battlefield. In 
spite of their overwhelming numbers, the farmers are powerless to protect 
themselves, mainly for lack of intelligence to see their situation as it is. 
They are peculiarly susceptible to the presentation of false issues, and are 
easily misled by the flattery and buncombe of the demagogues of both parties. 

The conclusion from all this must be that there is a duty of the hour 
which we owe the farmer, very different from that which the Secretary of 
Agriculture sets forth — the duty of relieving him from the unequal burden 
of taxation to which he is now subjected, by allowing him to buy what he 
does not produce, as he is compelled to sell what he does produce, in the 
world's markets at the world's prices. With this chance given him, and 
with the level-headed realization that he needs no petting and no flattery, he 
will get out of his work all that it is capable of yielding, and " the needs of 
American agriculture " will be satisfied. 

That the present Alliance movement will directly improve the situation 
is not likely. There are already indications that professional politicians 
will buy farms, will pay the expense of Alliance meetings, and will capture 
the Alliance vote. This done, they will go on in their old familiar way, with 
the old familiar result, until farmers learn to do more of their own 
thinking. 

Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 



CHANGES IN THE BALLOT LAW. 

The people of the Empire State have been wrestling for more than three 
years with the problem of ballot reform. In January, 1888, an election bill 
was introduced in the New York Assembly which reproduced the main feat- 
ures of what is generally known as the Australian system. This was probably 
the first measure of the kind ever presented to an American legislature. Al- 
though it passed both houses, it did not become a law, having met with ex- 
ecutive disapproval. The same fate befell two other bills of similar character 
passed during the sessions of 1889 and 1890. 

In the mean time the movement was rapidly gathering headway. The 
tide of popular demand was rising higher and higher— a demand based upon 
the conviction, which had found a lodgment in the hearts of our best citi- 
zens, that the evils having their roots in our loose election laws threatened 
the integrity of our institutions. Immense petitions were sent to Albany 
asking for the enactment of a statute that would give some promise of ac- 
complishing what was so earnestly desired. The pulpit and press put forth 
the most strenuous efforts to bring about the result. While we were at a 
standstill, unable to take a forward step because of this deadlock between 
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